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editorial— 
what's in a campus Christian association? 
. 4 


C ampus Christian Associations are found in practically every college and university of this 
country. They have a long history of creative activity which has been symbolized by the title of 
s§ a book about them A Century of Student Christian Initiative. What’s in these Associations that 
they have been and continue to be so important a part ‘of campus life? 
Bill . . . became a member of the Campus “Y” at a mid-western university when he was a 
junior. An alert, active student, he had been a member of many campus groups—a fraternity. ;pjp gs that 
ry honor society, the staff of the campus paper. The “Y” met a need he hadn’t found any place naettiee satel 
else on that campus. When.a group he was in was talking about it one evening, Bill said: “The 
Campus Y is the only organization I’ve belonged to where I tan say the things that matter most 
13, to me and no one scoffs.” 
Here was an organization of inquiring students and faculty who weren’t afraid to probe into 
} the things they felt to be important and to share them openly ‘and honestly with one another. 


7 In how many groups is this possible? 

16 

7) One thing that most campus Christian groups do is have week-end conferences and evening 
meetings with faculty members and community leaders. Why? Not just to keep an organization taking your 
going. But because these personal relationships between students and faculty members provide — education in 
_an essential ingredient for intellectual growth. This ingredient is the free give and take of in- your hands 

8} formal discussion and conversation on questions of one’s own choosing. 

9) «©» Contrast this with the way many students approach their classes as necessary hurdles be- 


‘tween themselves and a degree—as prescriptions for a job certificate. Qne important element 
of true education is the stimulation of inquiring into problems you want to learn something 


| about. The creative informality of Christian f ip ; is famous for providing this, and 
‘roup, thus supplements college life at a most cruciaJ point. continued on next page 
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wife—what factors to be wary of and what 
to look for. 


Lake Forest College M. M. 
Lake Forest, Ill. | 


letters The Intercollegian should 

DEAR IC: . .’. an article on etiquette would 

not be out of place. College students should | 

‘know this, but you’d be surprised how many 
don’t. So why not something on “chaperones, 
receiving-line manners, introductions,” etc.? Upperclassmen, front and center 
West Virginia University E.M. pear IC: How about some tips from those 
Morgantown, W. Va. who have gone through the mill? Advice 

. from a senior student would seem appro- 
after all, he’s had it! | 


Ex-Freshman speaks 

DEAR IC: I. . . recommend it (THE INTER- 
COLLEGIAN freshman issue) because it helps 
one to adjust better to college life, it indi- 
cates the degree of importance of social life 
and extra-curricular activity, and gives some . 
definite things to expect from the college. Advice for the lovelorn _, priate... 
B.C. DEAR IC: I suggest you include an article in University of Kentucky 

a future issue on choosing a husband or Lexington, Ky. 


Jackson College J.B. 


Jackson, Mississippi 
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A marked characteristic of colleges today is the avoiding of controversial public issues. On 
campus after campus, social action groups have dwindled and died. A nationally known re- 


ligious leader was shocked last summer because only two or three of a group of thirty-five col- 


lege students knew that there was a verse in the gospels. saying “It is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of God.” People simply 
are not talking about. Biblical verses of this nature today. The great Biblical passages dealing 
with social justice are overlooked and forgotten. | 

On one large university campus twelve eeu dealing with. political and international is- 
-sues dwindled and died in the course of gne year’s time. This is a ‘most serious problem in a 
country which holds high the ideal of responsible participation of all citizens in a democracy. 

Christian Associations place a strong emphasis upon the major political and economic and 
_ world issues of the day. They have a long history of leadership on the key social issue before 
- our country today—the breaking down of policies of discrimination against Negroes. Often 
they have provided opportunities for members of various races to get acquainted and work 
together on common interests when no other such opportunities wére available. They have 
taken the Biblical insights about social justice and brotherhood seriously. 

At a time when many people completely disregard the challenges of the East-West tensions, 
of the H-Bomb, of the struggles of under-privileged people throughout the world, here-is an 
opportunity to enter into responsible facing of these issues and for concrete expressions of 


citizenship. 


**Whatsoever thy heart clings to and relies upon that is, properly speaking, thy God.” So wrote 
Martin Luther. Every person has a religion. It is made clear in his actions and decisions, in 
his responses to people and to situations. There is no such thing as being religiously neutral. 
The only question is: Is your religion adequate? 

Christian Associations are at center fellowships of students and faculty committed to and 
searching for the deeper meaning of the Christian understanding of life. Into this fellowship 
are welcomed all honest inquirers, even skeptics, who desire to find the meaning of life’s 
riddles and mysteries. Jump into these conversations and encounters. They are the richest 
source of depth and meaning and purpose one is likely to find on a college campus. 3 

Here the real questions of life are being faced, openly, usually with no holds barred. Sir 
Walter Moberly has written in his book The Crisis in the Unwersity: “Broadly speaking, the 
university body is not asking the really fundamental question . . . If you want a bomb the chem- 
istry department will teach you how to make it, if you want a cathedral the gem of archi- 
tecture will teach you how to build it, if you want a healthy body the departntent of physiology 
and medicine will teach you how to tend it. But when you ask whether and why you should 
want bombs or cathedrals or healthy bodies, the university (will often) be content to be 
dumb and impotent. It can give help and guidance in all things subsidiary but not in the 
attainment of the one thing needful.” i 

A student can usually find in college all the help he needs in getting answers to ‘the “how” 
questions of life. It is the great “why” questions that all too often are not dealt with. To face 
these questions, Christian Associations extend a standing invitation. -—Edward L. Nestingen 


the education man 


The thrill of gaining the basic skills for controlling one’s environment, of 
learning the secrets of living in understanding with one’s fellow men, and 
searching for the meaning of life is the eternal quest of man in every age 
and every part of the earth. To this quest this Freshman issue is dedicated. 
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«But such is the irresistible nature of truth. 
that all it asks, and all it wants, 


is the liberty of appearing.” moms PAINE 


Italy. 
David Seymour, 
Magnum, UNESCO 


Institute for Advanced. 
Study, Princeton. 
Alfred Eisenstaedt, Life 


Theologian, Burma. 
Bert Hardy, 
Pix, Picture Post 


Czechoslovakia. 
Alfred Eisenstaedt, 
Life 


The pictures above are selected from the photographic exhi- 
bition, the ‘Family of Man,” created by Edward Steichen for 
the Museum of Modern Art in New York, and now on tour. 
This beautiful and penetrating collection of photographs re- 
produces in visual language the basic oneness of man in all 


U.S.A, 
Andreas Feininger, his garbs and all his geography. The Education of Man, part of 
Life which is here shown, reflects this universality. 
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be September, 1955, there will be approximately 2,600,000 
young men and women attending some kind of an institu- 
tion of higher learning. Freshmen will constitute between 
30% and_35% of this group. They are about 30% of all 
the high school seniors who graduated-in June. Their rea- 
sons for attending college are many, but there are five 
which appear to be the most common ones. These are: (1) 
“‘to get an education”; (2) to learn better how to get along 
with people; (3) to acquire the necessary credits for ad- 
mission to a professional or graduate school, or to become 
eligible to take professional or semi-professional examina- 
(4) to secure the contacts and skills by means of 
(35) to 


tions: 
which to earn more money in a white-collar job: 
find a wife or a husband. 


For wisdom? 


Most of the articulate reasons for going to college are 


evidences of an enlightened selfishness. Students do not fre- 
quently express the hope that college may be a place where 
they will become wiser, or better, in the moral sense of the 
word. Rarely do students express the opinion that a college 
education may enable them to render a more effective serv- 
ice to society, to their country, or to humanity. 

Although most students expect a college glucation to 
assist them in achieving a satisfactory economic and social 
way of life, fewer than 20% of those entering college-this 
year will have more than a sentimental basis for their voca- 
tional choice, if they have one, and nearly 50% of the stu- 


dents will have only the vaguest idea as to the vocational 


use of the education they-are about to receive. This is not 
altogether bad, because- the meaning of one’s “calling” or 
“vocation” can develop more truly in the stimulus of class- 
room and extra-curricular activities. 

Few students will come to college with any serious con- 
cern about the contemporary world or their ay in it. 
They will be troubled by few moral and ethical €nxieties, 
and ultimate questions concerning the nature and meaning 
of life will have not been verbalized. 

For all of these men and women college will be the great 
adventure. If they are fortunate, the next four yearsywill 
determine the basic habits and attitudes upon which they 
will build the rest of their lives. Most of the students, how- 
ever, will not be fortunate. Not more than 15% will have, 


by their performance and their growth, justified the enor- | 


mous labor and sacrifice which their families and the be- 


Out of every 100 students, 20 y 


Nat s in education will have made in order for them to 

been exposed to the great opportunity. While thig per. 
ps should be higher, it is satisfactory enough=Xo 
that higher education will continue to justify ftself as the 
essential conservative and creative instrument in determin. 
ing the direction and the rate of social progress. 


The story of one hundred freshmen 


What is likely to happen to any unselected hundred 
freshmen during the next four years, assuming that all re. 


_main alive during this period of time? 


About 20% will drop out of school for one reason or 
another during the first year of college. Another 30% will 
drop out during the next three years. Under the most favor. 
able conditions, not quite half of those who start the col- 
lege race will finish it. : 

Ten percent of the group will have excelled in acadeutll 
matters, and will have won honors in some special area or 
subjéct matter. Approximately 12%, which may include a 
small number of those who have excelled academically, will 
have demonstrated unusual capacity for community leader. 
ship. The remaining 28% in varying degrees will have met 
the requirements of social and academic competition, and 
after four years will receive a diploma, giving them the 
right to call themselves college-trained men and women. 

The college will have left some kind of an imprint on 
each one of them. Practically all of them will have learned 


to read, write and speak the English language a little better 


than when they came to college. They will have acquired a 


few of the social graces and much more social assurance | 


than the relative facts of life would seem to justify. 


Your own private quiz: questions to ask repeatedly 
There are some important questions which need to be 
asked. How many. of these students will have become truly 
educated, not merely skilled in the manipulation of the tools 
of literacy? How many of these students will have become 
wiser, not merely smarter? How many of these students 
will have become socially~and emotionally mature, so that 
with all their rugged self sufficiency they recognize with 
humility how deeply involved they are in mankind? How 
many of them will have discovered the social and moral 
magic of the fine art of giving themselves in creative useful- 


ness to those whom they love, to the society which sustains 


them, and to humanity in general. 
- 
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How many of them will hate discovered a more articu- © 
late sensitiveness to the things that are beautiful, good and 


true2_Who among the hundred will have found things to 
believe in of sufficient importance that they would sustain 
any loss, or undergo any suffering, rather than deny them? 
How many will have completed their spiritual pilgrimage 
which Professor Whitehead describes when he suggests 
that in Very early maturity, for most men, God is a void, 
and at a somewhat later time, an enemy, and finally a 
friend ? 

Will a greater loyalty have been developed toward those 


institutions which, with all their frailties, stand ideally for- 


the highest good, the brightest faith, and the noblest aspi- 
rations? Will these young men and women have acquired 


that balanced capacity for love, work, play and worship 


which makes the good life possible, regardless of economic 
circumstances ? | 


Whom do you call educated? 


Many years ago, Socrates was asked the question, 


“Whom do you call educated?” And Socrates replied: “Whom, 
then, do I call educated? First, those who manage well the cir- 
cumstances which they encounter day by day, who possess a judg- 
ment*which is accurate in meeting occasions as they arise, and 
rarely misses the expedient course of action; next, those who are 
decent and honorable in their intercourse with all men, bearing 
easily and good naturedly that which is unpleasant or offensive 
in others, and being themselves as agreeable and reasonable to 
their associates as is humanly possible to be; furthermore, those 
who hold their pleasures always under control, bearing up under 


them bravely and in a manner worthy of our common nature;. 


finally and most important of all, those who are not spoiled by 
their successes, who do not desert their true selves, but hold their 
ground steadfastly, as wise and sober-minded men, rejoicing no 
more in the good things which have come to them through chance 
than in those which through their own nature and intelligence 
are theirs since birth. Those who have a character which is in 
accord, not with one of these things, but with all of them, these 
I maintain are educated and whole men, possessed of all the 
virtues of a man.” 


For Socrates, education, at its best, has ethical and 
moral consequences, which turns men from ultimate despair 


_ and tilts the universe toward the good. 


Education and ultimate reality 

On every college and university campus we find a be- 
loved community. Usually, at the center of the campus, 
more beautiful than any other building, will be a chapel, 
with a spire that draws the students’ eyes upward, even as 
the daily grind keeps their feet on the ground. Among the 
personalities in the school will be a chaplain, or a dean of 
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lrop out the first year, 30 more in the next three years and less than 50 will graduate 


the chapel, or a “Y” director or a student pastor who sym- 
bolize the awareness of the men who direct the affairs o 
the institution that the ultimate end of man is “to glorif 
God and enjoy him forever.” They believe in three things: | 
1) that young men and women are of infinite worth and 
have infinite capacity for the highest good; 2) that educa- 
tion, at its best, involves the whole man and is a redemptive 
and creative force in personal and community life . . . that 
the life of the spirit, no less than the life of the intellect, 
must be cultivated, if men and women are to be made 
whole, as well as holy; and 3) that in the maze of the 
knowledges through which young men and women passion- 
ately move in their search for truth, there are markers and 
guide posts: they believe that there are hitching posts in 
the universe, and that the doctrine of relativity cannot ap- 
ply to moral and ethical laws, regardless of how insightful 
a concept it may be in the physical universe. These convic- 
tions can be formulated only in terms of religion, and they 
can be given dynamic value only in terms of spiritual and 
moral acts by means of which men relate themselves to- 
gether in community, in peace and in mutual helpfulness. 

It is much easier to be critical than to be correct. It is 
not difficult to mistake cynicism for intellectual vigor. It is 
not easy to differentiate always between the long-term and 
the short-term values as they affect conduct. However, those 
who desire the maximum growth which college makes possi- 
ble will do well to remember that straight is the way and 

“narrow the path that leads to wisdom, to self-realization, and 

to the highest possible selfhood. To be expedient, to take 
on the protective coloring of the crowd, to get by, and to 
accept the challenge of college life in terms of the least 
common denominators will be the great temptation. Sur- 
vival for four years may be possible, but the intellectual 
and spiritual dividends will never be paid. 

At its best, the four years of college constitute the frame- 
work within which the rest of life will be patterned. To 
build a framework big enough, sturdy enough, and sym- 
metrical enough to make for continuing growth is the chal- 
lenge which this writer would leave with you. 


SAMUEL N. STEVENS, formerly president of Grinnell 
College, in lowa, is now a consultant in Personnel Ad- 
ministration in Chicago. He speaks out of a rich back- 
ground as lumberjack, pilot, minister, teacher, director 
of corporations and trustee of several colleges. 
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By MRS. ETHEL M. NASH (Marriage Counselor } 
Lecturer in Sociology 
University of North Carolina 


les |. to be 
went with 


a reasonable amount of dating 


is actually an insurance for good grades 


To date or not to date during Freshman year 

For today’s student, dating occupies a substantial pro- 
portion of the non-studying hours. Occasionally dating as- 
sumes too great prominence, as it did in the case of Mary, 
a charming, although not very intelligent coed. The end of 
the first semester found her with extremely low grades. 
Called in by the Dean to explain, she was asked, “Mary, 
why: did you come to college?” Answered Mary, unhesi- 
tantly, “To be went with.” Remarked the Dean later. “It’s 
not surprising that Mary is now gone from.” 

There are a few students, like Mary, who take their in. 
ing life too seriously. The majority, however, date mod- 
erately, Statistically, a reasonable amount of dating is ac- 
tually an insurance for good grades. A change of atmos- 
phere and company increases ability to concentrate. Siu- 
dents who date also tend to be those who take part in extra- 
curricular activities. These “joiners” are not on!y putting 
into and getting out of college much more than a degree, 
they are preparing for a happy marriage. “Joiners” usually 
make good marriage partners. Why? Because they practice 
adapting to new opportunities and situations. Enjoyment 
of what one is doing, together with adaptability to new 
roles, means the development of the skills most valuable in 


marriage. 


Manners do matter 

A decision to date is one step. The next is to be the kind 
of person whom others like to date. One freshman came to 
college after being a big-wheel in his own small high school. 
He came to me full of complaints: the coeds were all high- 
hat and snooty, not friendly like the home-town girls. Pre- 
cisely at that moment the door of the room opposi:e 


’\ opened, and a group of girls emerged. Among them was one 


especially beautiful girl, faultlessly dressed. The freshman 


noticed her at once. He darted after her as she went down. 
stairs and tapped her on the shoulder. “Say,” he asked, 
“What's your name?” The girl, looking decidely taken 
aback, replied coldly, “Jane Lee.” and continued on her® 
way, talking to her companions. Back came my freshman; 
“See.” he said gloomily, “they’re all alike.” 

Fortunately most freshmen would not try to arrange a 
date by that type of approach. A wiser freshman would 
have questioned whether he was himself ready to date a 
girl as poised as this one. If he decided he could be at ease 
with’ such a girl, then he would lay his plans with some 
care. He would look around for a suitable means of intro- 
duction; the introduction would make it clear that he knew 
the rules of etiquette. Further, it could serve to put him in 
a favorable light. A mutual friend might say, “Jane, I'd 
like John to meet you. He was the star of the basketHall 
team in high school, or he was the editor of the school 
paper and is interested in working with the college one”—} 
or anything about him which would make it clear that here 
is a boy whose own achievements mean that he has some- 


thing to offer. 


What rates in a date? 

Three recent studies of campus norms for dating popu- 
larity indicate that to rate as a date certain personal char- 
acteristics are important. A pleasant, cheerful, considerate 
disposition, together with a sense of humor, ranked first 
in all three studies. Allied closely in desirability was being 
a good sport, who is intelligent and dependable, able to 
think of things to do, a good conversationalist and a good 
listener, ready to join in with a group. Not, as both sexes 
were careful to point out, that one could be expected to be 
perfect in all these things, but these are the qualities to 


develop. 
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Conduct of the sheepish 

In dating the impression made, not only on your date, 
but on the group counts. Status is gained through the ap- 
proval of fellow students. However, you should-avoid béing 
simply one of the herd. You remember that in the early 
teens it was difficult for the sexes to get together at a dance. 
Fach tended to line up on opposite sides of a room, the girls 
giggling and whispering, the boys pushing and shoving. 
Sometimes among immature freshmen the same pattern is 
evident. They go to a mixer and stand by the door in a 
group. A hostess comes over and says, “Would you like to 


be introduced to some girls?” The freshmen look blank, 


and one replies, “No thanks, we’re just looking over the 
field.” The hostess departs, nonplussed and disheartened. 
Suddenly one boy says; “Look. Those three girls are the 
only ones worth dancing with.” These three are rushed and 
none of the others matter. The boys have let their desire 
for group approval, their desire to be in on a safe thing, 
stampede them into behaving like sheep—or, like much 
younger persons. 


Cars, money and frats 
Unlike the situation twenty years ago, the right fraternity 


or sorority, a car and money, are no longer of primary im-. 


portance. These same three campus studies made this clear. 
I wanted to get further confirmation of this, so at several 
colleges | have purposely asked girls whether a car is es- 
sential for a good date. The girls understood my motive in 
asking the question. The unanimous tenor of their replies 
was: “Too many boys think that you need to belong to a 


leading fraternity, to have a car and lots of money to spend 
before you can offer a girl a good time. We disagree. None 
of us minds a walk or a bus ride. However, we do like boys 
who think of different ideas for dates. Dancing, athletic 
events and the movies are all fun, but some of us would 
like to go with a date to a political meeting or to hear ay 
prominent speaker on campus. We like double and triple 
dating, too. That way you get to enlarge your circle of 
friends. Conversation-wise, wed often enjoy exchanging 
more than chit-chat. Parrying a “line” is fun for a while, 
but we also would like our date to talk sometimes about. his 
interests and studies, his carger ideas and hobbies. We like 
to chat about ours, too. In other words, we'd want to estab- 


lish a better understanding of each other through dating.” 


Necking and petting 

These will be much discussed topics. “Necking” is gen- 
erally defined as involving kisses and caresses that take 
place above the neck or in such a way that intimate bodily 
parts are not involved. “Petting” denotes much more inti- 
mate caressing, stopping only short of sexual intercourse. 
The “goodnight kiss” is seldom questioned except as to its 
possible inadvisability after a first date, or when there is 
no real feeling of warmth. However, to pet or not to pet is a 
frequently disputed question, with quotations from and 
against the Kinsey reports freely exchanged in affirmations 
and rebuttals. 

Attitudes towards sex among college students are usually 
a curious jumble of interests and curiosities, hopes and 
fears, knowledge and misinformation. The college years 


continued on page 23 
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Dating” has only recently displaced “pairing,” 
and is a comparative newcomer to American mores. 
If you had come to college before the turn of the 
century, you would have found yourself faced, not 
with the question of whether, whom and how to 
date, but with whom to keep “steady company:” 
A student of the pre-dating era has, described the 
college “pairing” situation as it existed sixty years 
ago. “The small college I attended was one of many 
under religious auspices. It had daily chapel - . . all 


the students were expected to attend and. so far as’ 


they could, to take part in all college activities, par- 
ties, football and basketball games, literary socie- 
ties, and so forth. Pairing began during the first 
few weeks of freshman year. Before Thanksgiving 
the boys and girls were definitely keeping steady 


company. Nearly all of them remained paired and 


sooner or later were reputed to be engaged. The 
great majority married soon after graduation. A 
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the chaperones 


few couples broke up before marriage. Among 
these, one or both had been none too happy in their 
paired relationship but had remained together dur- 
ing their college days because of social pressure.! 

Then, suddenly college men and women began to 
go out with each other, not to pair off permanently, 
but for the sole purpose of mutual enjoyment. No 
idea of “steady company,” still less of marriage, 
was involved: “Dating” had made its appearance 
on the erican scene. It brought chaperonage: to 
an end. From that time forward to the present day, 
behavior before marriage has been governed by the 
individual’s own code of ethics and by the standards 
of his social group. 


1 Courtship, Engagement and Marriage by E. Burgess, P. 
Wallin and G. D. Shultz. New York, J. B. Lippincott and 
Co. 1954, p. 26. This is a popular edition of Burgess and 
Wallin’s study of 1000 engaged couples. I am indebted to 
this book for several of the ideas in the article on page 8. 
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Author of THE SUPERSTITIONS OF THE IRRELIGIOUS, Dr. George Hedley 
is Chaplain and Professor of Sociology and Economics at Mill 
College in California. He has written a number of books and q 
new one, RELIGION ON THE CAMPUS, will appear this fall, 


whose religion? 


Science and religion can be friendly allies 


tea students, to start with. One was a coed faced at once 
by individual schedule problems and by a general college 
requirement of three units in Religion. Psychology of Re- 
ligion seemed to be the only dure that could be fitted in. 
“Oh no,” she protested, “I’d never take that. I might lose 
my religious experience. ” 

The other was a boy of Chinese ancestry, enrolled in a 
Far Western state university. “If I lose my religion in col- 
lege,” said he, “I guess maybe it wasn’t my religion at all, 
but my mother’s.” 

There is a widespread notion that religion and scholar- 
ship are necessarily at odds, and particularly that religion 
and science can meet only on a battlefield. In his home 
town the Freshman may have met mostly people who, think- 
ing thus, have warned him somberly against the academic 
world as a menace to faith. When he gets to the university 
he is likely to find a majority who, starting from the same 
premises, insist rather that religious faith is a menace to 
good sense. | 

What is the Freshman to think, and to do? Shall he join 
the girl in avoiding science lest it destroy his religion? 
Shall he conclude that his mother’s religion is outmoded, 
and join the “scientific” Sophomores in tossing it aside? 
Or is there a way in which, Without doing violence either 
to his mind or to his spirit, he can be a member at once of 
the scholarly world and of the believing one? 


The basic question is jurisdictional 


Just what is the proper field of scientific enquiry? And 
just what is the rightful realm of religious conviction? On 
both sides there have been imperialists seeking to extend 
their domains, each at the other’s expense. Religion, which 
arose long before scientific instruments ‘were invented and 
so before precise scientific methods could be employed. 
often has held to the pre-scientific suppositions which be- 
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longed to those far-away times. Science, confident in its 
ability to measure material things and to predict on the 
basis of repeated experiments, sometimes has thought its 
techniques adequate not only to identify the seen but also 
to deny the unseen. Both types of imperialism are out of 
line, because both are trespassing beyond the rightful lines 
that bound their territories. 

The claims of science are not going to be successfully 
disputed wherever the laboratory can demonstrate, the ob. 
servatory observe, or the slide-rule calculate. When the 
Church sought to deny the roundness and motion of the 
earth, it took a bad beating and long ago gave up fighting 
on that particular bit of scientific terrain. In our time those 
who are warring against the evolutionary hypothesis are 
engaged in a rearguard battle that is more and more clearly 
a lost one. 


But while science thus can both prove and disprove when § 


it deals with the visible world, it can neither disprove nor 
prove when attention is turned to things invisible. Values 
are invisible, and they are finally indemonstrable. No man 
has seen God at any time, not through any kind of micro- 
scopic or telescopic lens. No one has: measured love, and 
none has calculated the logarithms of loyalty. The life “of 


‘faith is not contrary to established knowledge, but its very 


nature is that it goes beyond what we may know by pre- 
cision techniques. All that finally matters is in this realm 


of faith. 


Friendly allies 

While science and religion are different fields of experi- 
ence, both must be entered and lived in by every individual 
who proposes to be a complete person. Religion is not 
hampered, but strengthened, when the religious individual 
knows accurately what the physical world is like, and how 
it operates. Science equally gains the vigor and devotion 
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which it must have only when the scientist is committed to 
faith in ultimate values. Science will help us to straighten 
out our intellectual confusions, and religion is essential to 
clarify our moral muddlements. Wherever we may have 
thought our first “loyalty to be, we need the other loyalty 
too. The true student is he who learns in each area what 


that area properly can give him. 


What kind of religion? 

This is the orientation number not of a scientific journal 
but of a religious one. We need therefore to ask ourselves 
more about the kind of religion that will have the right 
to stand alongside science, and to interpenetrate it, in the 
stringently demanding life of the university campus. 

The first reply is that it must be our own religion: a 
conviction of values, and a devotion to them, chosen and 
held by each one of us in his own right. My young Chinese 
friend had caught the point. However admirable mother’s 
religion may be, it is hers. Nat because we heard it at home, 


not because we belonged to the YPF in the local church, | 


not because Christianity was ingrained in the pattern of 
our town: none of these can be more than supplementary 
aids. 

We're making 0 our own schedules now, and doing our 
own thinking. Unless now we schedule some pretty 
strenuous thinking through of what once we took for 
granted, we shall have neither a faith of our own to defend 
against campus challenges, nor any weapons of mind and 
heart sufficient to defend it with. We’re making our own 
decisions, too: whether to spend the evening studying or 
playing bridge, whether to go to’class or to cut, whether 
to major in History or in Zo. Only as soberly and con- 
sciously we decide what our values are, only as seriously 
we commit ourselves to the living of those chosen values, 
will there be any chance for the survival in us of what is 
called Christian character. Mother has contributed much, 
indeed. But if you and are to have a God, he must be our 


'God now and not just a pleasant remembering of hers. 


A second point is that a religion able to survive in col- 
lege must be an adult religion. A 4:50 mile and a 12-foot 
pole vault were OK in high school, but they won’t be good 
for points in a varsity meet. Two and two still make four; 
but that datum does not solve all the problems of differen- 
tial calculus. Four years in college will drive us far be- 
yond the adolescent level both in sports and in studies. 

“When I was a child,” said St. Paul, “I spoke as a child, 
I thought as a child, I understood as a child.” Growing up 
is a painful process for most of us. The special danger here 


is that, since our religion has failed to mature with our 


bodies and our minds, we shall see religion only as an 
infantile escape. If this is our view of it, we are guilty of 
everything of which the brashest of the scientific unbe- 
lievers may accuse us. If that girl’s religious experience 
couldn't survive honest psychological examination, it simply 
had no right to survive in an adult person. 

There are specific procedures available to help us at this 
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point. Private and church colleges usually have courses in 
religion, and good ones. There is a vast body of religious 
scholarship, built up by exact research and tested in rigid 
intellectual integrity, which is accessible to those who will 
take the trouble to investigate it. It is the campus scoffers 
who are the naive and illiterate. An honest student will 
reject illiteracy and outgrow naivete; and when he does, 
he will find that religion at once can satisfy grownup needs 
and demands grownup fulfillment. 

Though most state institutions have failed as yet to ac- 
cord to religion its rightful place as an academic discipline, 
commonly they have adjunct institutions—Student Chris- 
tian Associations, church foundations, sometimes a neigh- 
boring divinity school—whose business it is to fill the gap. 
Anyone who fails to take advantage of their services is 
wilfully condemning himself to remain a juvenile as to re- 
ligion; which means that he has chosen to be a moron in 
the realm of values of all that matters most in life. 


A living religion 
Last but not least, a religion that will survive and serve 
in college will have to be an active one. The dual pressures 


of the classroom and of student activities make this seem 


difficult indeed. Either a Saturday dance or a Monday 
theme becomes an excuse for skipping church on Sunday; 
and the habit of skipping is one which much in the campus 
atmosphere will encourage. 

Yet religion grows only when and as it is nourished. 
When it is ignored it weakens and dies. The Christian re- 
ligion in particular is a religion of fellowship, of social 
expression and social obligation. Without sharing in the 
religious life of the Christian community, one neither sus- 
tains his own spirit nor contributes to the general welfare. 
We always can afford what we most want, and we always 
can find time for what we count most important. The real 
and really destructive atheist is less he who denies God in 
words than he who abandons him in action. 


Whose religion? 

If our Christianity is ours: if it is accurately identified 
as to its field, if it is individually accepted as our center of 
loyalty, if it is fed by persistent enquiry and persisting de- 
votion, if it is confidently adult rather than timidly childish: 
then it stands in no danger from the threats of the most 
secular of schools. Anything less than this will not endure, 
and should not; for anything less than this is not the 1 re- 
ligion of a mature man or woman. 

Our thanks go to Mother for starting us in the right di- 
rection. Our thanks go also to the scientist for forcing us 
to recognize our rightful road. But neither mother can save 


’ us, nor the scientist destroy. The choice is ours, to seize on 


values and to develop them, or to let them slide away and 


disappear. We shall make our choice effective, day by day, 


as we choose to learn or to remain infants, to grow or to 
be stunted, to serve or to be useless. Whose religion? By 
God’s grace and our devotion it can be our own. | 
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fraternities 


Fraternities play a large part determining the mores and standards of the campus, 
They raise questions for thoughtful students at two major points: the standards and 
practices of fraternity life and the exclusivé€nature of fraternity membership. Follow. 
ing are excerpts from a report by the Committee on Effective Citizenship of the New 


28 es England Student Christian Movement on the assets and liabilities of the — 


system. 


Potential assets of the fraternity system 


¢ Fraternities provide a “home away from home,” a ho- 


mogenous social unit in which one may live a normal, 
well-adjusted life. 


Acceptance by the group gives confidence and a sense of 
belonging in an otherwise impersonal academic commu- 
nity. Fraternal bonds foster the development of close, 
intimate, personal relationships. 


Group life and guidance from older members contribute 
to improvement in dress, character, scholarship, social 
poise and grace. They may aid:in solving psychological 
and social problems. 


‘Democratic group living trains for citizenship and de- 


velops the leadership abilities of students. 


Organized houses facilitate participation in extra-curric- 
ular activities by providing a channel for contributing 
to financial drives, entering intramural sports‘and cam- 
pus government and by encouraging members to partici- 
pate ‘in activities as individuals. 


Fraternities contribute to the life of the community 
through organized response to financial ‘appeals and 
though “help weeks” which in some universities are sup- 
planting “hell weeks.” 


Membership in a national fraternity provides valuable 
intercollegiate relationships, new ideas and an exchange 
of hospitality. 


_ Alumni relationships provide business and social oppor- 


tunities after graduation. 


Potential liabilities of the fraternity system 


¢ Many fraternities exclude from their membership stu- 


dents of certain ethnic, religious and cultural groups. 
Where such exclusion operates, the fraternity does not 
foster brotherhood. The fraternity which excludes a per- 
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son on that basis alone is undemocratic. And the man 
who lends his name, his money, his oath to the practice 
of that which he disavows is inconsistent. 


¢ Freedom of members is curtailed and they are forced to 
conform to the pattern of the fraternity. The fraternity 
often chooses one’s friends and restricts the choice of 
persons one may date. Thought and action must con. 
form to the fraternity’s view of what is socially accept. 
able. Clothing, manners, habits, ideas conform 60 closely 
to the fraternity pattern that members are easily identi- 
fiable with or without their pins. 


* Rushing and pledging systems foster ‘inadequate judg. 
ments by the fraternity of the rushee and by the rushee 
of fraternity. The rushing period is too short for mutual 
acquaintance and usually comes too early in a student’s 
academic career. The black-ball system is undemocratic, 
unsatisfactory to the fraternity and unfair to rushees. 


¢ The fraternity system does not satisfactorily solve the 
problem of providing a social life for all students. Mem 
bers of fraternities may have too much social life, while/ 
large numbers of independent students do not have 
enough. 


© Fraternities detract from extra-curricular life by ab- 
sorbing time which might be spent in a variety of more 
valuable pursuits and by encouraging members to give 
half-hearted support to activities out of loyalty to the 
fraternity rather than because of the intrinsic worth of 
these activities. 


° Fraternities detract from loyalty to the colleg: by devel. 
oping primary allegiance to the fraternity. 


Recommendations for action 


1. The Christian Association should consider the unique 
social needs of its campus and evaluate objectively the con 
tributions made to them by the fraternity system and other 
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social groups. If it believes that changes are desirable for 
its campus, it should work for them. Changes which may 
be advisable are: 1) delayed rushing; 2) 100% rushing; 
3) removal of discriminatory clauses in fraternity charters; 
4) formation of local clubs or fraternities; 5) greater rec- 
reational facilities and a program for the entire campus; 
6) development of small co-op houses. 


2. The CA can work for changes through hearings before 
the student government organization, through campus 
opinion polls and through requests to the administration to 
support student government decisions. It can further dis- 
cussion of the issue through forums, panel discussions, 
newspaper stories and letters to the editor. 


3. The’CA should encourage each of its members to con- 
sider all of the issues involved in the fraternity situation 


in the light of the Christian faith and to take a conscien- 
tious individual stand on them. CA members may work 


toward improvements through personal action within the 
fraternity. 

4. The CA should help prospective rushees understand the 
fraternity situation by giving them necessary facts during 
Rush Week. Ways of reaching rushees are through a forum 
on the assets and liabilities of fraternities, using fraternity 
and non-fraternity speakers; offering a counseling service 


to rushees; publishing pro and con stories in the college 


newspaper; preparing a factual booklet on fraternity life 
and distributing it to rushees. 


For each person to answer 

All of society is plagued by cliques, the elite, social and 
intellectual snobs, the favored, those molded into conform- 
ity. A democratic and moral society will seek every means 
for removing these blocks. The question for each person to 
answer is. Do the fraternity and sorority intensify or miti- 
gate anti-social attitudes and practices? 


SHORT STORIES AND ARTICLES ARE INVITED: 


Short stories or articles which do any one or several of the 
following will be considered by the judges: 


® portray aspects of student life and thought today 
® describe creative developments in higher education 
¢ illuminate trends in American culture 


e depict the religious significance of specific events, decisions 
and situations 


CRITERIA FOR AWARDS: 


1. The decisions of the judges will be based upon two consid- 


erations: (1) Skill in the handling of the short-story me- 
dium or in the writing of expository articles. (2) Sensitiv- 
ity to the aspirations, achievements and frustrations of 
students and faculty members today in any aspect of per- 
sonal, campus, family, community or world relationships. 


2. Full-time students who have not achieved a doctoral de- 
gree are eligible. 


3. Stories and articles should be approximately 2,000 words, 
or less. 


4. As many entries as desired may be submitted. 
5. Manuscripts must be typewritten, double-spaced. 


6. The deadline is December 31, 1955. Entries postmarked 


later than that date will-not be considered. 


7. Send manuscripts to: Contest Editor, THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, 
291 Broadway, New York 7, New York. 
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send in your manuscript, you may win one of the 


AWARDS 


for student authors being offered by THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, a non-denominational journal 
published by the National Student YMCA and YWCA for college students 


THESE ARE THE PRIZES: 


$100.00—first prize 
$ 75.00—second prize 
$ 50.00—third prize 


Next 5 prizes—a copy of Modern Poetry and the Christian 
Tradition, by Amos N. Wilder. The publishers, 
Charles Scribners’ Sons, are contributing the books. 


Next 10 prizes—a two-year subscription to THE INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN. 
AND HERE ARE THE JUDGES: 
J. EDWARD DIRKS, Professor in Lake Forest College 


WILLIAM N. HAWLEY, Dean of Students, Divinity School, 
University of Chicago 


STANLEY R. HOPPER, Dean of Graduate School, Drew Uni- 
versity 


A. L. KERSHAW, Rector, Holy Trinity Church, Oxford, Ohio 


NATHAN A. SCOTT, JR., Director, General Education Pro- 
gram, Howard University 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN reserves all rights to publish in its pages 
any manuscripts submitted in this contest. 
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This memo was intercepted by Frank L. Wright, “Y” Secre- 
tary at the University of Washington as an underground 
agent of the Y’s and sent immediately to The Intercollegian 
for the edification of students just entering colleges and 


universities, 


memo to milquetoast makers 


Greetings to all the Myriad Agents of the Milquetoast 
Makers’ Legion, from the Grand Exalted Impotentate! 

At this time of year when a new crop of freshmen is 
moving on to the college campuses of the nation, it is fitting 
that I write you to alert you to the great possibilities for 
our Legion among this group of boys and girls. (The longer 
we keep them thinking of themselves as boys and girls, in- 
stead of men and women, the better for our cause!) Col- 
lege has always been a time when young people begin to 
drift aside from our high calling, and we must see to it 
that as few as possible stray from our ranks among this 
year s neophytes. 

We have been enjoying substantial success in recent 
years among college students. We have won enough stu- 
dents to our position that people have begun to call this the 
“Silent” generation. David Reisman, a social analyst, has 
characterized modern man as “other-directed”—getting his 
signals as to what he should believe and how he should act 
from “the others.” Robert Lindner, psychologist, says that 
the mass-man of today is the “psychopath par excellence,” 
and is seeking the salvation of the individual, and so of 
society, in conformity and adjustment. A student worker 
on the West Coast has described current students as people 
of “leaden hearts and frozen feet,” and a college professor 
recently said that the average undergraduate has a flat 
mind and a kind heart. 

All of these comments are indications of the success of 
our movement. If we continue to apply ourselves, we should 
be able to make every undergraduate into a real Milque- 
toast before he graduates. Then, each will keep himself free 
from any entangling alliances or commitments to his neigh- 
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bor; each will resist successfully the approach of any er- 


rant idea or thought; and each will keep his “social radar” — 
tuned in so that he can become a frictionless part of the 


glorious crowd, All of this will be to the continual glory 
and honor of our Blessed Leader, Status Quo. 

~ But such a glorious prospect can only be attained by 
careful application to duty on the part of all of you. We have 
many allies on the college campus, but we also have our 
enemies. It is my purpose in this memo to point out tried- 


and-true methods of handling various kinds of freshmen so — 


that they attain our ideal, and also to single out one of our 
most dangerous and obstreperous enemies. 

No doubt you all know how to handle the Apathetic 
Type of student. These compose the great majority of col- 
lege students and are actually already in our camp. They 
do not care about studying, about joining groups, or about 
anything except their own protective coloration and adapta- 
bility to the crowd. Keep them undisturbed, they are fine 
just the way they are. 7 

The Lonely Type has outward expressions similar to the 
Apathetic, but has an inner attitude which is very different 
and which poses a special problem. If you keep these insu- 
lated from groups or individuals who might accept them 


.and get behind their shell of loneliness, all will be well. 
Don’t allow them to come in-contact with persons who- 


notice and honor individuality, or who are foolish enough 


- to care about one lone individual. This type can be very 


dangerous to the cause of milquetoast, once the shell is 
opened. 

The Joiner Type and the Prestige-Seeking Type appear 
to be the antithesis of these first two types, but are actually 
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very much akin. They are in the forefront of campus activ- 
ities and have their names on many lists, but they remain 
aloof from any involvement in independent thinking or 
acting. The Joiner can be handled easily by encouraging 
him to join so many things that he is always occupied with 
“busy-ness.” His interests will be so divided that he will, 
in eflect. be one of us. The Prestige-Seeker will fall smoothly 
into our groove if you keep him preoccupied with what 


others are thinking of him and keep him aware that the - 


true role of a leader is to be admired and to be popular. 
Do not let either of these types meet any influence which 
asks them to stop and consider.the direction in which they 
are going—such consideration may be fatal to our cause. 


A rather new type of freshman needing special attention — 


is the Religious Type. While potentially dangerous, any 
religion which encourages students to travel the elevated 
path beginning with “blessed assurance’ and ending in 
“heavenly ecstasy” can be an aid to our cause. If you can 
keep students of this type away from groups which corrupt 
religion into a concern for brotherhood (a sentimental 
idea) and for justice (a radical concept), and if you can 
persuade them that their religion sets them apart from and 
above the average run of “secular” students, then you will 
have no trouble making useful Milquetoasts of them. 
_ The student who is always asking questions, doubting 
answers, and inquiring for himself poses special problems 
for us. Called the Skeptic Type, they are quite dangerous 
to our cause, not only in themselves but because of possible 
contamination of those already in our ranks. The best way 
to handle persons of this type is to make them aware that 
they are a confounded nuisance to themselves and to every- 
body else, and thus persuade them to quiet their constant 
questioning. If this fails, you will have to keep them away 
from groups and individuals who are willing to discuss the 
questions and seek possible answers together. When a Skep- 
tic gets into this type of group, it is often fatal. The only 
possible way of preserving him for our camp is to persuade 
him and the others in the group either that there re 
answers of any kind so that they become confirmed cynics, 
or that all possible answers are so inconclusive that they 
must wait for further evidence before adopting any actions 
or beliefs. : 

Perhaps the most difficult type for you to deal with is the 
Social Actionist Type. You will find students of this type, 
although rare, particularly troublesome. They light into 
campus problems and personal and social issues without 
any sense of decency and decorum. They regard change as 
wholesome and stir up a controversy at the slightest provo- 
cation. [hey are almost lost-to our cause. Your only chance 
of success with these is to keep them separated from that 
pernicious religious idea which holds that their folly is 
backed by some God who cares for all men and wants them 
to be free. Apart from some such idea, they may grow tired 
of working for change and subside into rather despondent, 
reluctant devotion to our ideals. 

With these suggestions, I trust that you will each be able 
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to master the mission of making Milquetoasts out of the 
new crop of freshmen students. But, let me give you one 
last word of warning! 

One organization which exists on many campuses has a 
peculiar ability to undo your very best work. It will almost 
certainly nullify your efforts if it reaches the Social Action- 
ist, the Skeptic or the Religious Type, for it provides just 
the kindof setting and attitude which lure these away from 
Milquetoastism. It has used dastardly trickery in getting 
the Joiner and Prestige-Seeking Types to falter and fall away 


from our principles, and it is just the sort of group which 


can develop all the dangerous potentialities of the Lonely 
Type. Even the Apathetic Type (and a few others I did not 
classify) have been known to respond in devastating ways 
to exposure to this group. 

All experienced agents are fully aware that I am speak- 
ing about the STUDENT YMCA AND YWCA, sometimes 
called the Student Christian Association Movement and 
operating on many campuses under various aliases. Wher- 
ever it is found, it is a dangerous threat to our cause. Our 
efforts to eliminate it from the campus have failed. 

In view of this fact, I, the Grand Exalted Impotentate of 
our Blessed Leader Status Quo, do hereby issue this injunc- 
tion to all agents of the Milquetoast Makers’ Legion: 

“If you want to succeed as a Milquetoast Maker, prevent 
all subjects under your jurisdiction from coming under the 
influence, directly or remotely, of the Student YMCA and 
YWCA. Do not attempt to investigate this organization 


p?? 


yourself—we have lost too many good agents that way: 
note: Please do not allow this memo to fall into the hands 
of-The Intercollegian. The effectiveness of the Ys, CAs, and 
other campus religious groups in negating our “milque- 
toast production” leads me to suspect that they have inside 
information on our methods and objectives. Yours in the 
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cause of conformity and the mass mind. 


IF you are apathetic, lonely, a joiner, a prestige- . 
hound, a skeptic, or a social-actionist, and even of 
a religious bent, and joining the Milquetoast Legion 
is not for you—Live a little! Fill out the order blank 
below. The Intercollegian will come to you monthly 
(9 issues) to jar you, to lend a perspective, and to 
get you thinking and doing. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES— 

[] Single subscription: $2 for one year; 

[] $3 for two years ; 


[] Group subscriptions of fifteen or 
more to one address, $1 each 


Send check or M. O. payable to The Intercollegian 


NAME 


the intercollegian 
291 Broadway, NYC 7 
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By JOHN W. PRICE, Director, International 
Student Program, University of Illinois YMCA. 
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C ollege campuses are interesting places these days be- 
cause of the opportunities for personal encounter with stu- 
dents from many different parts of the world. Much of the 
real learning which takes place during college days is the 
direct result of the stimulation one receives from other peo- 
ple. Some of these people should be students from abroad. 

Many of the rewards of overseas travel can now be ac- 
quired right on your own college campus, when you be- 
come acquainted with international students. There were 
34.000 students from gyerseas on 1.450 American cam- 
puses this past year, representing 129 countries and terri- 
tories. If you seek, you will surely find on your campus a 
fellow student from Africa, Japan, India or Europe with 
whom you can become acquainted. 

One of the greatest ventures for any college student can 
be yours—that of building a personal friendship with stu- 
dents on your campus who come from other countries. 
You can meet them in your YMCA, YWCA, church foun- 
dations, in your classes or through the help of the foreign 
student adviser. 


Know me—know my culture 

A clearer picture of world geography is gained with 
growth in understanding of the homelands of our world 
neighbors. This gap in our understanding needs to be 
bridged and most of us will be too busy in college to take 
courses to assist us at this point. Through the eyes and 
firsthand experiences of new friends from abroad, you 
can develop an adequate view of the location and relation- 
ship of countries in this shrinking world. 

At a “Roll Call of Nations” at the University of Illinois 
YMCA International Student Receptions, a student from 
each country was asked to place a large pin on a world map. 
One student came forward and said, “I'll need two pins.” 
He walked up to the map and placed one pin in East Pak- 
istan and the other in West Pakistan. Not one, but two pins 
had to be used in thinking of his country. Although in 
size, economic resources or strategic location all countries 
are not equally important, in the minds and hearts of the 
students who come from them, they are important. 


Getting to heared each other 


To know another person is to understand his personal 
environment. The study of the home and related institu- 
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tions will give some valuable clues regarding the things 
which have gone into making people what they are. You] 
quickly find yourself talking to your new friend about his 
home, about his mother and father, brothers and Sisters, 
and the kinds of things they do together. He will tell yoy 
about the foods which he enjoys and those which he misses 
here. He may be able to prepare a typical dish of his coun. 
try for you. Even in the preparation, there are lots of things 
that can be learned—the type of stove used in the home: 
the utensils required; the kinds of meats, vegetables and 
fruits eaten; the seasonings used; even the special foods 
eaten on festival days. 


Your family and theirs. 

To live in a setting with only college-age students is, for 
many foreign students, a rather lonely experience. They 
long to know American families. Perhaps on some week. 
end or vacation you could take your new friend home with 
you so he could have a fuller appreciation of your home, 
Through his personal visit your family and community 
will profit as well. A student from Iran wrote home about 
his visit with an American family. His mother wrote back 


to the family expressing her own appreciation of what they. 


had done for her son. This.was the beginning of an inter. 


_ national correspondence which continued for several years, 


A Research Fellow from Japan spent Thanksgiving vaca- 
tion with an American farm family who learned about his 
wife and two children in Japan. They fixed up a Christmas 
package and sent it to the family in Japan. In this simple 
way an American-Japanese family friendship was started. 

Last spring a group of Chinese students put on a skit at 
the University of Illinois YMCA about the Chinese New 
Year. The children receive presents, respect is paid to the 
elders of the house, and all debts are cleared up so that the 
New Year can be started with a fresh slate. One of the boys 
in the skit was rolling a hoop—exactly like hoops made on 
the farm in Missouri where I lived as a boy. 
is very common in China,” he told me. It had never oc: 
curred to me that this was an “international” sport. 

Many countries have very difficult requirements for 


their students. Many of the students, in order to study here, 


will have had high scholastic records in their home coun: 
tries. Discussion of educational or international subjects 


will put you on your intellectual mettle and offer an oppor: | 


tunity for discussion on a mature basis. This kind of mental 
stretching can be a part of your exciting adventure of 
building friendships with others from abroad. 


A world of many religions 

Sunday is a day of religious renewal in this country. 
Many of the high moments of family life are to be found in 
religious experiences. But what about persons of other 
faiths? What does their religion mean to them? How do 
they observe their special days? Where are the religious 
concepts of their faith learned? What personal responsi- 
bilities does a follower assume? What motivation for social 


reform is found in Hinduism, Buddhism or Mohan: 
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“Hoop rolling. 
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medanism? You may wish to explore the way in which 
schools carry responsibility for the education of persons in 
the ideals of their faith, as well as challenging them to de- 
vote their lives to its concepts. An international friend 
can also help you to see Christianity from his point of 
view. | 

In our home one warm summer evening, we were visiting 
with one of the Egyptian graduate students studying in 
Education. He told of the school system in Egypt and how 
through a program of free public education they were try- 
ing to raise the standard of education. I asked him about 
the part religion played in rebuilding his.country. He ex- 
plained. “We believe that the great truths of religion have 
much to offer, so we have set aside a period each week for 
a qualified teacher to teach religion to all the children who 
desire it. Not only is Mohammedanism taught, but other 
religions as well.” 


A tremendous task ahead 


find ourselves giving accent to the high ideals - 


and values of Christianity but in the white-hot crucible of 
actual campus experience, our actions won’t always support 
our faith. We are living in places where international stu- 
dents or our own racial or religious minority representa- 
tives are not wanted. We belong to -organizations—even 
churches—where persons of darker color are not wanted. 
It is difficult to make our faith ring true with others if we 
have not really entered the struggle for building the re- 
deemed community. The Christian student may return home 
to face daily persecution. If he finds true fellowship in 
America, we are all strengthened thereby. 

One cannot think about the rich possibilities for per- 
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sonal growth through personal friendship with our guests. 
from other countries without the knowledge of the fact that 
most of the students are from Asian countries and will re- 
turn to give leadership to a country which is in transition. 
Some countries have recently become free; others are still 
in the struggle for freedom. Many of these Asian students 
come with a deep sense of personal responsibility and high 
hopes for their countries. How can we, who are so quickly 


‘diverted by an interest in money, help to encourage those 


who are concerned about the personal welfare of their fel- 
low-countrymen? The success of the international student 
exchange program depends largely on the way we answer 
this question. 

Many of the international students in the United States 
have been sponsored by our government because it believes 
in the human element. Senator Fulbright saw in the person- 
to-person encounter of exchange students that a transfor- 
mation would take place. He saw that learning would re- 
place ignorance, that the traveler’s report would be re- 
placed by the competence of the scholar. 

To the task of being a part of this two-way exchange, you 
are called. If you can begin by extending your hand in 
greeting to a new friend from some other part of the world, 
you may end as a citizen of the world, ever mindful of the 
bonds of friendship, understanding and goodwill. In this 
way you will find ties to many parts of the world because 
there live Mark, Boye, Fernando, Jose, Zaher, Arek, 
Rikuma, Avinash, and Boon-chuan whom you know as per- 
sons. To launch out upon such a college year will be an 
excellent foundation “for a real life work of furthering — 
international understanding in any one of a variety of 
walks of the common human life.” 


one out of every 80: students is from abroad 


Far East 
9838 


foreign 


students come from 


SEPTEMBER, 


Latin America 
8446 


\ 


a Over 34,000 students 
from 129 nations 
studied in the United . 
States during the past 
college year. Two 
institutions had more~ 
than 1,000 foreign 
students each, Co- 
lum bia University 
had 1,254, University 
of California, second 
with 1,238. Chart and 
data are from the In- 
stitute of Interna- 
tional Education. 


Near and Middle East 
4416 
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a service of worship 


called 


a dialogue between the Apostle Paul and a new student. . . 
I beg you to live a life worthy of your high calling.’ 


What do you mean “high calling”? I’m going to be a student. ‘ 
Whatever you do, put your whole heart and soul into it, as into work done for God.? Concentrate 
on winning God’s approval, in being a workman with nothing to be ashamed of, who knows how 
to use the word of truth to the best advantage.* 


Hold on a minute. How can I “use the word of truth” when I’m still just a student? 


Don’t let people look down on you because you are young; see that they look up to you 
because you are an example to them in your speech and behaviour, in your love and faith and sin. 
cerity. We are not meant to remain as children at the mercy of every chance wind of teaching and 
the jockeying of men who are expert in the crafty presentation of lies. But we are meant to hold 
firmly to the truth in love, and to grow up in every way into Christ, the Head.° 


You say that being a Christian student means “holding/ firmly to the truth?” Okey, but 
what does that mean? | | 

We are asking God that you may see things, as it were, from his point of view by being given 
spiritual insight and understanding. We also pray that your outward lives, which men see, may 
bring credit to your Master’s Name, and that your knowledge of God may grow yet deeper.’ Live 
life, then, with a due sense of responsibility, not as men who do not know the meaning and purpose 
of life but as those who do. Make the best of your time, despite all the difficulties of these days.‘ 


You talk like this is going to be hard to do at college. 


It may be... for there mén will become utterly self-centered, greedy for money, full of big words, 
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a litany on our vocation as students... 


O most holy God, grant that as students we may walk worthy of our calling to study, pondering not 
only our books and our classwork, but also people about us, the world in its wonder and complex: § 


ity, the glory and mystery of thy being; 
Show us our calling as students, O Lord. 


That we may be faithful in carrying out our assignments, working with a will, not. chiefly to im- 
press teachers nor to compete for high standing, but to fulfill our own capacities and our duty to 


thee; 


Show us our calling as students, O Lord. 
That we realize that our likely lot is to pee mg lifework what we are today as students, thor- 


ough or slipshod, outgoing or’selfish, dependaWe or untrustworthy, setting our own pattern now 


for the years that are ahead; 


Show us our calling as students, O Lord. 


That we let nothing harmful—misuse of time, abuse of our bodies, corruption of imagination, or 
false standards of conformity—keep us from our principal duty of being faithful to the opportuni- 


ties thou dost give us as those who study; 
Show us our calling as students, O Lord. - 


That we see these days on campus not as a vacation from life, irresponsible and unconcerned for 
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students 


They will be proud and contemptuous, without any regard for what their parents taught them. 
They will be utterly lacking in gratitude, purity, and normal human affections. They will be men 
of unscrupulous speech and have no control of themselves. They will be passionate and unprinci- 
pled, treacherous, self-willed and conceited, loving all the time what gives them pleasure instead 
of loving God. They will maintain a facade of “religion,” but their conduct will deny its validity.* 


trate 


rds, 


not 


im- 


OW 


or 


or 


Don’t worry, | won't ever be like that! 


Don’t cherish exaggerated ideas of yourself or your importance, but try to have a sane etianate of 
your capabilities by the light of the faith that God has given to you.” If a man thinks he is “some- 
body” he is deceiving himself, for that very thought proves that he is nobody.” 


But will I be successful on the campus that way? Will this make me a “wheel” ? 


Perhaps not, but don’t let the world around you squeeze you into its own mould. Rather let God re- 
mould your mind from within, so that you may prove in practice that the plan of God for you is 
good, meets all his demands and moves toward the goal of true maturity.” 


Look, I’m confused. First you say I have a “calling” as a student . . . that I'm supposed to 
use wisely the word of truth and have a sense of purpose at college. Then you turn around and start 
talking about living as an ““example,” and being “remoulded” by God. What are you trying to say? 


To be a Christian student . . . means to be keener than ever to work out the salvation that God has 
given you, with a proper sense of awe and responsibility. For it is God who is at work with you, 
giving you the will and the power to achieve his purpose. Do all you have to do without grum- 
bling or arguing, so that you may be God’s children, blameless, sincere and wholesome, living in 
a warped and diseased world, and shining there like lights in a dark place. For you hold in your 


hands the very word of life.’* 


our society and its ills, but as an opportunity to understand more truly the world in which we live; 


Show us our calling as students, O Lord. 


That we have no false condescension toward those about us, knowing with awe that because we 
have been given special advantage, much will be expected of us both by society and by thee; 


Show us our calling as students, O Lord. 


That we may have our part in this academic community and in intimate groups within it, but 
above all that we may have our part in thee and in thy Church, where our true loyalty belongs 
during these years and in all the years; y, : 

Show us our calling as students, O Lord. 5 | 
Almighty God, who hast opened to each of us a door of opportunity for study, and hast enabled 
us to share the life of this community, fulfill within us thy holy purpose, that here we may find the 
joy and freedom of serving thee and thy kingdom; so may the Lord Christ be continually praised 


in our midst, and exalted by all our learning and work. Amen." 


HARRY E. SMITH 
Minister to Presbyterian Students 
University of North Carolina 


1 Student Prayers, SCM Press, London, 1950. 2 All Bible passages are from Letters to Young Churches, 
4. Phillips’ translation of the Pauline epistles. Eph. 4:1. 3 Col. 3:23. 42 Tim. 2:15. 51 
4:14, 15. 7 Col. 1:9, 10. 8Eph. 5:15, 16. 92 Tim. 3:2-5a. 10Rms. 12:3. 11Gal. 6:4. 12 Rms. 12:2. 13 Phil. 
2:12-16b. 14 The Student Prayerbook, Association inna New York, 1953, adapted. | 
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THE READER’S DIGEST 
The First Truly 


International Magazine 


For thirty-three years The Reader's Digest has con- 
onseld articles of outstanding entertainment and 
significance from the pages of leading magazines 
and current books. Starting with a circulation of 
only 5,000, it has grown until 18,000,000 copies, 
published in twelve languages, are now bought in 
every country of the world where people are free to 
read what they please. Busy men and women find 
increasingly that The Reader’s Digest not only 
brings them unique reading pleasure but keeps them 


well informed—in their spare time. 


If you have not yet formed the stimulating Digest 
habit, why don’t you try a copy now? You'll find it 


at your favorite newsstand. 


THE READER’S DIGEST 


PLEASANTVILLE - NEW YORK 
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reading helps 


by Seymour Smith 


A scad of alluring pastimes makes 
“doing time” in college something less 
than a chore! More than one professor 
will be pointing out, however, that 
reading is not inappropriate in college, 
For some students the latest Mickey 
Spillane or humor magazine may beck. 
on enticingly during one*s extra-class 
hours. Yet somewhere between the 
systematic reading done for courses 
and perusing the tawdry array of drivel 
and trivia which adorns all too many 
bookstores near a campus is a vast li. 
brary of material into which one can 
profitably dip during “free hours.” An 
intelligently extra-curricular 


a “ay to enjoy—and use 


Why You Say Kt 


by ae B. Garrison 


Fascinating iucte behind over 700 words 
and phrases you use everyday! 


From barbarians and monks, medieval vil- 
lagers and Barnum and Bailey, 18th century 
dandies and backwoods Americans—from his- 
tory and legend—comes this _ irresistible 
combination of information and_ entertain 
ment. All who must speak in public will find 
these brief “‘word histories’’ an excellent 


source of illustrations and anecdotes. 

Cleverly illustrated. 

Published September 12. $3.95 
at all 
bookstores 

ABINGDON 
PRESS 
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reading programs can immeasurably 
enrich the whole of college life. 

One of the many possible goals 
ground which a reading program can 
be built is in developing an understand- 
ing of college and university education. 
After all, you'll be spending a big 
chunk of your life in college, and it 
makes sense to press further than the 


freshman orientation program in de- 
veloping an awareness of what will be 
happening to you. Dig beyond the ob- 


vious, examine with care what college 
is about, get some understanding of the 
conflicting intellectual and social forces 
storming around you, and see what de- 
mands your faith makes upon your life 
as a student. A good introduction for 
freshmen is the booklet, You in the 
University, a widely read publication 
of the YMCA-YWCA. booklet 
helps students see themselves realisti- 
cally in a college setting—in the “social 
mill” and in the “mental maze” as the 
chapter headings suggest—and inquires 
into the role of the Christian student. 
Another brief book is. The Christian 
Student and the University written by 
three professors and a_ student. It 
plunges into a discussion of what a col- 
lege is and should be, and raises sharp- 
ly the question of the unique function 
of a Christian student. 


These two brief documents will get 


your feet wet, but if you want to move 
in with the experienced swimmers, try 
Sir Walter Moberly’s Crisis in the Uni- 
versity. By a British scholar, this is 
probably the. most fundamental grap- 
pling with the basic questions of uni- 


versity education available. It deals 
with the religious dimension of educa- 
tion in a way that makes it a classic in 


the field. Among the recent books in 


this area, the best American counter- 
part is probably The Mind’s Adven- 
ture by Howard Lowry, President of 
the College of Wooster. 


Dig around in any of these bgoks 
and you will discover that a gooddeal 
is made of the differing philosophies or E 


ways of life that are presented in and 
out of the classroom—ways which com- 
pete for the allegiance of students 
whether or not students are aware that 
their loyalty is being wooed. To get in- 
sight on these competing ways which 
appear in varied and often subtle 
guises, turn with assurance to the small 
volume by Chad Walsh, Campus Gods 
on Trial. This Beloit College English 
professor has watched students and fac- 
ulty alike bow before a good many 
deities, and he- writes about the expe- 
rience in a delightful and discerning 
way, showing the strengths and weak- 
nesses of competing positions, and in 
turn throwing fresh light on the Chris- 
tian faith. 

A companion volume which makes 
for equally fascinating and enlighten- 
ing reading is George Hedley’s Super- 
stitions of the Irreligious. Dr. Hedley, 
chaplain of California’s Mills College, 


_puts on the gloves with those campus 


intellectuals who have given up religion 
—who proclaim that “religion is out- 
moded and beneath the notice of men 
and women of emancipated mind.” He 


continued on next page 


demands. $3.00 . 


At your bookstore or... THE BETHANY PRESS 


The Biblical Doctrine of the Church revised 
BY WILLIAM ROBINSON 


Professor of Christian Doctrine and Theology, 
School of Religion, Butler University, Indiana 


A revised edition of a book worthy of careful consideration by 
all Protestants. Dr. Robinson recognizes that progress toward 
ecumenicity depends largely-upon reaching a common ground 
concerning the ministry and sacraments. His thesis is that there 
must be agreement on what the “church” is before that com- 
mon ground can be reached. Here is aalear concept of what 
the church should be to meet at 


needs and tomorrow’s 


St. Louis 3, Mo. 


SEPTEMBER, 1955 


To help you start 
and end your day! 


Prayers for 
LIVING 


by Hazel T. Wilson 


An anthology of 120 prayers—ar- 
ranged for use as inspirational aids in 
morning and evening devotions. With 
sensitive feeling for mood, meaning, and 
beauty of expression, Mrs. Wilson has 
chosen these brief prayers from the class- 
ics of Christian prayer and from con- 
temporary works. Both old and. new 
blend into an enriching experience in the 
world of prayer. Vest pocket or purse 
size. 


The ideal gift for any Christian! 


Regular edition, $1 
Deluxe sheepskin edition 


(in gift box), $2.95 
at all bookstores 


ABINGDON PRESS 


THE BELOVED 
COUNTRY 


N 


AVERSE DRAMA 


FROM 
THE NOVEL BY ALAN PATON 


BY FELICIA KOMAI 


NB Superb dramatization of Alan 


Paton’s compelling novel 
Wr First publication in America 


MG Outstanding drama for college 
and community groups 


NG Present fully staged or as con- 
cert reading 


Individual scenes offer excel- 
lent material for auditions and 
class rehearsals 


Cloth $1.50 Paper 75 cents 
At your bookstore 


FRIENDSHIP PRESS 
257 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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reading helps 


Warning to 
American 


continued 


Books such as these raise a whok 
range of additional questions about the 
nature of man and what he is to dy 
with his life. Each question prompt | 
suggestions of more books for explora. | 
tion. It-may be frustrating in a way 


calls these folk aot only irreligious but 
also superstitious—superstitious be- 
cause they hold their position without 
carefully examining the facts and test- 
ing assumptions. The book examines 
and questions some of the assumptions 


Christians! 


from 


M. Richard Shaull 


ENCOUNTER WITH 
REVOLUTION 


“A perceptive account of the so- 
cial revolution that is shaking the 
world and of the relation of both 
Communism and Christianity to it. 
Argues that what is called for is 
not merely a military policy but a 
program which involves our whole 
way of life, and a firm commitment 
to Christianity as both a faith and . 
an active movement. A stirring por- 
trayal of the world mission of the 
church as involving the destiny of 
the world.”—Religious Book Club 
Bulletin (Haddam House) = $2.50 


Prayers for 
campus living 


THE STUDENT 
PRAYERBOOK 


John O. Nelson 
Chairman of editorial committee 


“A useful book. The prayers, 
which are all-embracing in scope, 
are under convenient headings, 
where they can be easily found. 
Primarily for the college student 
and dealing with topics in which he 
has special interest (‘For campus 
politics’ or ‘At examination time’), 
they are taken from a full variety 
of Christian sources.”—Harvard Di- 
vinity School Bulletin 

“Deserves to be one of the most 
widely used volumes of this student 
generation. —Concern (Methodist 
Student Movement). For individual 
and group worship. 


(Haddam House) 


the YMCA‘s 
Association Press 
291 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


$2.00 


and cliches of the anti-religious or non- 


religious group, and adds new dimen- 


sions and fresh thought in a battle 
which goes on in fraternity houses 
and dormitories as well as at faculty 
clubs and teas. 


welcome to Chicago 


YMCA HOTEL 
2000 ROOMS 
for men, women, families 


COFFEE SHOP 
CAFETERIA 

BARBER SHOP 
TAILOR SHOP 
GIFT SHOP 
SOCIAL EVENTS. 


Mail Reservations to: 
826 SOUTH WABASH, CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


Careers 


In Religious Education 


e THE HARTFORD SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS EDU- 
CATION of the Hartford Seminary Foundation 
prepares college graduates, both men and women, 
for careers in religious education. The demand 
for the School’s graduates is far greater than 
the supply. 


e Two-year course for the M.A., also doctoral 
program. 


e Expenses, $721 a year. 
For catalogue and further information write—. 
Walter Houston Clark, Dean 
55 Elizabeth Street, Hartford 5, Conn. 


but the constant opening of new door 


‘makes the search for knowledge on the 


campus exciting adventure. 
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NEW 
HORIZONS 


in 
cost 
year 


‘round 


travel! 


America, Mexico, Europe. 
4 weeks to 4 months, Spring and Summer... 
Co-ed sponsored groups of ten. 
All prices from $100-$959. 
Write, or call GR 5-5680 
for Folder “TC” 


A non-profit organization in our 22nd year 


American Youth Hostel 


14 West 8th Street, New York 11, New York 
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offer special opportunities to reach an understanding of 
the significance of sex in human life and loving. Sex will 
always remain, in the Biblical sense, a mystery that is an 
open secret. The more you learn of the secret, the more you 
will be aware of its significance. Before you can come to 
any decision about how you should act, be informed of the 


facts. Books such as Stone and Stone’s A Marriage Man- 


ual (Simon and Schuster) or Kempten and Brown’s “Sex 
Questions and Answers” will provi 
date information. With the facts as your tools you can then 
begin to understand more of the meaning of sex. Dereck 
Bailey's The Mystery of Love and Marriage and the 
“Y” pamphlet, Faith, Sex and Love by William Hamil- 
ton, are good guides. Your campus “Y” program and 
church groups will almost certainly run annually a series 
of meetings on dating, courtship, engagement and mar- 


riage. Plan to attend these and join in the discussions. 


accurate and up-to- 


Dating and courting 

After a while random dating develops into selective dat- 
ing. This implies that you have established the type of per- 
son with whom you prefer to spend time. Eventually you are 


so closely drawn to one person that you begin to think in 
terms of marriage. : 

College graduates tend to make wiser choices of marriage 
partners than the general run of the population. What is 
important in making a good choice is to be able to recog- 
nize the difference between infatuation and love. A major 
feature of college dating jis that it helps to enable you to 
make just that distinction. Indications of infatuation: are 
that it is characteristic of youth. Few people are mature 
enough emotionally to be able to be in love in the kind of 
way that is necessary for a satisfying marriage before they 
have at least reached the early twenties. Infatuation is indi- 
cated as a diagnosis when there is a heavy emphasis on 
physical attraction and stimulation and a disregard for dis- 
similarities of background, religious belief, and for gross 
inequality in intelligence. The notion that “love bridges 
all gaps” is an idea of the infatuated. | 
College courses A 

During the last twenty years, scientific study and research 
have provided sufficient data to take much of the gamble 
out of marriage. Your college probably has a course on 
Marriage and Family Life. Through it you will be able to 
learn much about what it takes to develop into the kind of 
person whose marriage will bring him and his partner the 
joys and satisfactions of a love that lasts for a life-time. 
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